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DECEI'/3ER  WmTHER  Al©  Fmam  OPERiVTIOITS 


A  radio  talk  J.  B..  Kincer,  neteorologist ,  vifeatlier  Bureau,  delivered 
through  WRC  and  39  other  radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Conpany,  January  7>  1931  •• 


How-do-3rou-do,  Friends:  The  Year  1930  has  passed  into  history,  and  it 
nay  he  of  interest  to  Briefly  reviev/  its  outstanding  weather  features.  As 
reports  for  the  full  year  Become  availaBle,  the  seriousness  of  the  drought  Be- 
cor.ieslnore  and  more  emphasized;  it  easily  takes  first  place  for  severity  in  the 
climatological  history  of  the  country.  Beginning  in  DecemBer,  1929 >  with  defi¬ 
cient  rainfall  in  the  middle  Atlantic  are^,  including  the  Virginias  and 
Maryland,  it  spread  in  ’March  westwa^^d  over  the  Ohio  and  middle  Mississippi 
Valleys,  to  Be  follov/ed  in  April  and  May  By  marked  dryness  over  an  extensive 
area  from  the  middle  Mississippi  Valley  eastv/ard  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the 
Virginias  and  Maryland  the  deficiencies  in  rainfall  in  December,  1929»  was  the 
Beginning  of  a  series  of  13  consecutive  months  of  dryness  in  those  States. 

June  Brought  the  Beginning  of  the  drought  to  the  lower,  Mississippi  Valley 
and  adjoining  sections.  In  this  r.ionth  four  States  —  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  —  had  an  average  of  only  20  per  cent  of  norrcal 
rainfall,  while  large  shortages  continued  in  districts  to  the  northward  and  east- 
V7ard. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Jul^'  v/as  the  driest  month  of  the  j^’ear,  with 
only  Georgia  and  New  England  halving  as  much  as  normul  rainfall,  while  fifteen 
States  had  less  than  half  the  normal  amount,  v/ith  an  average  deficiencj^  of  66 
per  cent.  Nine  Sta,tes  had  the  leant  precipitation  of  record  for  July.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  monthi  v;as  extremely  warri,  with  every  St^ste  reporting,  at  one  or  miore 
stations,  temperatures  of  100  degrees,  or  higher,  and  fhe  highest  of  record  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana.,  Kentucli:^/- ,  Missi,-.  •- 
and  Tennessee,  while  several  others  equalled  ^e  previous  high.  ' 

The  drought  continued  rather  generally  in  August,  vith  35  States  having 
deficient  rainfall,  and  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota,  the 
lowest  of  record  for  the  munth.  The  first  half  of  August  v/as  also  aBnornally 
warm,  with  every  State  again  reporting  temperatures  of  100  degrees,  or  higher. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  v/as  a  period  of  seveiity  days,  from  the  17th  of 
June  to  the  25th  of  August,  v/ith  temiperat'ores  of  lOO  degrees,  or  higher,  reported 
every  day  from,  one  or  m.ore  stations.  In  must  States  the  maxim.um  temperature 
for  the  summer  ran  from.  110  degrees  to  115  degrees. 

During  the  fall  months  the  drought  was  mostly,  relieved  in  the  South  and 
mid-West,  But  from  the  Ohio  Valley  northv/apd  and  eastward  rainfall  continued 
deficient.  ,  DecemBer  v/as  generally  dry,  especially  in  the  incerior  valleys,  where 
large  areas  had  only  about  one-fourth  to  lass  than  half  the  norr.al  amount  pre¬ 
cipitation.  The  m.onth  v/as  warmer  than  normal  in  m.ost  sections  of  the  country. 
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V/itli  preliuinarv  dn,ta.  nov/  ava.ilalDle  for  Decea'ber ,  and  couplete  records 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  is  phov/n  that  1930  was  the  di’iest  of  record  in  20 
States,  including  tne  ITev/  England,  group,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Mar./laud,  Pelav'are,  Virginia,  V/est  Virginia,  Tennessee,  ■Kentuciq'-,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  liissorjri ,  and -one  — -..Oregon  — in  one  "far  Northwest.  East  of  the 
Hock;^  Mountains,  only  three  Sta.tes  —  Nehra-slca.,  Kansas,  ajid  Florida  —  ha.d  as 
r.uch  as  norr.oa.l  rainfall  for  the  year;  the  driest  group  includes  Kentuclcy .  60 
per  cent  of  noraal;  Vfest  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  each  with  ^^  jper  cent;  and 
Ma.rylaiid,  56  P&r  cent  of  nor.'.'ial.  In  these' States  it  was  not  only  the.  driest' 
yea,r  of  record,  tut  the  1930  rainfaJl  was  fror.  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
previous  low. 

The  a.ctua.l  water  shortage,  or  the  difference  ,tetv/een  that  couforded  ty 
the  rp.in  tha.t'  did  fa.ll  and  the  nornaJ,  was  .enpr;.:ous  for  this  record-trealcing 
drought.  Including  the  Ne\7  Engla.nd  group,  33  States  east  of  the  Pooler  Morai- 
tains  head  deficient  precipitation  each  nonth  for  periods  ranging  froi-;  two 
r.onths  to  the- entire  year,  and  the  tota.l  shortage  for  these  d-'oring  the  droughty 
period  was  r.:ore  tha.n  seven  h-undred  "billion  tions  of  waher.  For  the  Potonac  and 
Ohio  Valleys  alone  the  shortage  v;as  nearlT'  three  hundred  hillicn  tons,  and  for 
this  area.,  in  general,  for  each  lOO-acre  STar::.,  for  the  tliree  surner  .months ,  it 
v/as  a'bout  sixty  thousand  tons.  'This  nea.ns  that,  if  a,  farrier  v/ith  100  acres  of 
land,  would,  have  a.tte;r,pte'd  to  supply  the  shortage  of  v/ater  on  his  fam  "by  pu'.ip- 
ing  or-  hauling,  it.  v/ould  have  heen  necesshr.y  to  provide  one  ton  of  v/ater  every 
two  minutes,  day  and  night,  throughout  the  sea.son.  With  these  figures  in  rcind, 
v/hich  emphasize  the  enormous  ai’-ioimt  of  energy  Na.ture  must  expend  to  extra.ct  such 
vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  air,  the  puiy  efforts  of  the  would-'be'  rahn  ■ 
maker,  hecome  pathetic.  Any  device 'of  man  to  duplicate  Nature's  rainmaJeing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  "breaJe  such  a.  drd-ught  as  this,  has  a’bout  the  sane  chance  of  success 
as -to  strike  the  V/asnington  monunent  with  the  palm  of  one's  hand  and  expect  it 
to  fall. 


